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AGAIN, DISCIPLINE 


N OCCASION we have here commented on the need for discipline 

in poetry, a quality which is so often sadly missing in manuscripts 
that are submitted with rejection inevitably resulting. The two great lacks, 
sometimes obvious singly, at others simultaneously, are discipline of form 
and discipline of imagination and fancy. In the latter area, poetic exuber- 
ance may contribute to an excess of tangled imagery, although there are 
numerous instances when it is apparent that the cause is a deliberate refusal 
to consider clarity. The lack of discipline of form, particularly when the 
writer is only beginning to attempt poetry, may be attributed either to an 
original dismissal because the free-wheeling seems so much easier, or to a 
sincere effort by the untrained to evolve something original and individual- 
istic. We suspect—obviously no accurate statistics could be assembled— 
that the bulk of work we see from college students fails because the easiest 
methods are chosen. 
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This if true, and we believe it is, is not an unnatural result of our edu- 
cative system. In the current discussions about that system, discussions 
which are almost daily being reported in the press, the word “discipline” 
is taking an important place. Fortunately into these there have appeared 
certain very definite warnings that, in the need for the encouragement of 
more careers in the physical sciences, the education of the whole man should 
not be neglected. The American Institute of Physics, for instance, announc- 
ing a project to stimulate interest in physics and to aid science teachers, 
declared: “The institute feels very strongly that a well-rounded education 
is necessary in today’s society and that such an education cannot be com- 
plete unless the schoo! curriculum includes as much time devoted to science 
as is devoted to the social studies and the fine arts.” This statement of 
policy is as refreshing as it is salutary. How it is universally and effectively 
implemented in America should be of immediate and deep solicitude to all 
concerned with education and the fine arts. 


Former President Hoover is among those who have pointed up one of 
the weaknesses in education at both the pre-college and college levels. His 
thesis, one that is shared by many of intellectual maturity, decries the 
widespread elective system simply because the immature is not qualified 
to make the wisest decisions. In consequence there is evidence everywhere 
that student’s choice of courses is dictated by the ease with which he can 
obtain credits. We need not state that the curricula-framers have provided 
an increasing galaxy of such courses for a cafeteria-type of education. 


But, to our minds, one of the fundamental causes for our present situ- 
ation lies deeper and hence is less noted; or, if noted, is not mentioned 
possibly because calling attention to it would be unpopular. This cause is 
that this age is marked by an over-indulgence of youth. Progressive educa- 
tional theories, those of self-designated authorities in child guidance, psychi- 
atric fads, stress the gratification of the young and conversely depreciate 
the need for discipline. Or where discipline is considered, it is the discipline 
that comes from within. This ignores the fact that a child can only learn 
inner-discipline over his formative period by first following discipline 
imposed from without. 

Readers of SPIRIT may wonder if we are not here out of our field, 
poetry. Yet the substance of these thoughts, only advanced and not at all 
fully developed, do have a distinct bearing on poetry today and in the 
future. That relationship, because space does not permit otherwise, must 
remain more implicit than explicit. At least one point should be obvious: 
the writing of successful poetry which will outlast the cults requires disci- 
pline, training and hard work. 
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CONTEMPLATIVE 


Night air of summer 
across my bed, 

and prayer I have promised 
yet to be said. 


Night air of summer 
soft on my face, 
and out in the city 
souls waiting for grace. 


Out in the city, 
needing my will. . . 
Night air of summer 
be still, be still. 
WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 


THE INVISIBLE CONSTANT 


The literature of stars 
Graved on the heart’s tablet 
Makes good reading, 


For the welfare of mankind 
Seen there is more than Moses 
Ever broke at Sinai. 


From stars to left-handed 
Particles of an atom 
The message is firm, 


Modulating into eternity 
With the unswerving decision 
Of existence: God, 


The invisible constant, 
Drives star and blood equally 
In appointed rounds. 
EDWIN THOMASON. 
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"'NOT FOR ME FLOWS THE SPRING’’ 
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Song of Bernadette 


I 


I went to autumn’s gilt anthology 

For token: blue jayfeather dipped in red 
Profundities, leaves’ smother, glory shed; 

Old rhyme for our own times’ obscurity: 

And I ached with awe, chill child at a bakery 
Window, sensing a marvellous muchness, half-unsaid. 
I return sick at heart. (Not meant, flows not, for me) 


My well is of this spring-in-winter hour— 

Its hope, its unskilled laughter, its cramped quest; 
Blue jets forced off from runway like a nest 

Of jaylets, speedway blossoming to a soft slow flower 
Of midget homes bedecking spacious cars 

And lovers hunched in hush of falling stars. 


I] 


Shall lovers not be lovers any more? 

This adolescent sated and severe 

(Ah, lethal, lethal to be quartered here) 

Who stands and straps on wings and starts to soar, 

Has first his own home planet to explore, 

Discover in earth’s heart what charms, now, near, 

What cloven-from-all-the-living his arms hold most dear. 
Love has the same beginnings as before. 


Then orphic flight to islands farthest south 

To ransom half-redeemed eurydices, 

Their dark eyes asphodel, their sullen mouth 

The smoke of lately buried deities. 

Sweet strength to move and cleanse them ours may be, 
Lured heavenward with a lover's psaltery. 


Ill 


Begun, taut tritely flung from springs of sense, 
Love’s power weighted makes uneasy rise, 

















Sprinkles its ardor over snowy skies, 

Thinning words in growing indigence; 

Wheeling round drunken comets’ violence, 

(Need for space, lack, lack, is the fuel of its cries, 
Room, where the feather falls, while the red rose dies) 
Comes catapulting to omnipotence. 


Love has no other ending than this place, 
Motion a curving stem to its sweet repose. 
Here on the field waits, waves what a vast embrace 
Wearing a robe which shapeless wonder blows. 
Dimmed are the sounds hope, quest, alive no more. 
Love is its own still triumph as of yore. 

WINIFRED CORRIGAN, R.C. 


THE TAKING OF THE DAY 


The One that I am waking to is giving 

The day; out of darkness quicksilver 

Runs across the green marble world; 

And first light softly knocks against the skin. 
Aroused . . . but brave enough? My shallowness 
Lies fearful of receiving what is His. 


Up and over mount transparencies 

Soon to become hours to be breathed. 
Goldness has me standing to my joy, 

But pleading, as a creature too favored will 
Who has not poise of bone or thought for such 
Fecility, “Not yet the whole light give.” 


The words are gone . . . and I kneel to know 

A man is ever being shaped to take. 

Praise Him whose fairest breath-strokes strip and bind, 

For all that bright air terrorful at dawn 

Has passed to music through the sun-struck harp 

That He has fashioned of my measured bone. 
ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS. 
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CREDO 


If He were nowhere I would find Him still. 

If He were nothing, He would then be all. 

If He should leave me, I would live beside Him. 
If He denied me, I'd accept His call. 


He could be nameless if there were no tongue. 
He could be deaf, if none had ever sung. 
He might be myth created to deceive, 
But I am no one if I disbelieve. 
LIVINGSTON WELCH. 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


Remembering that I am dust 
is a hard memory 

when the world is a white gust 
of sunday easy 

as shine, and the shadow 

of my youth seems pale to owe 
death so much. 


In the quick touch 
and go of the morning light 
blessing the birds into flight, 
clouds racing the sun, 
my lineage is too long 
as Adam’s son 
and heir, this light is so strong. 


But the world turns around 
into morrows of dark 
that names the old sound 
of my pulse—Adam’s—stark 
genesis, death 
staking my eden of breath 
as the gates close. 
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The dust I compose 

pardons no thought how 
it rises, when sundown is now, 

day but a promise, a trust; 
night, the hard memory, known 

in a finger of ashes I must 
wear though tomorrow were stone. 

JOHN FANDEL. 


LESSON TIME 


What did you learn when the skies of Egypt 
Opened and rained a fiery hail: 

That the fox will run in his own good season— 
Blossoms may set yet the harvest fail. 


Peace is a thin transparent vessel 
Patterned to catch reflected light 
A lily cup from whose golden chalice 
Was poured the song of the satellite; 


Uriah caught in the heat of battle 

And Xerxes seated upon his throne 
Become platitudes for passing peoples 
Who ask the fish but receive the stone. 


Here on these plains where hate is master 

The clouds draw near to the trembling earth 

A thousand years or yester morning 

Are as one when they measure a people’s worth. 


What did you learn of self or psalter 

When you broke the pitcher at Jericho? 

When you heard the siren and watched the sailor 
Attend to the oar he was meant to row! 


That you'll hear the sound of peoples marching 

When the sun goes down on the proffered truth 

And one cries, “Too late,” and, “Too soon,” another 

Though the burden falls on the heart of youth. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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SPRING PREDESTINED 


No harrying of ours 

Will hurry April home, 

No prodding speed the hour 
Till seed split wide the loam. 


Whistle through night and through day 
The bluebird comes at will, 

And nothing we can say 

Will make the lilac spill. 


But we are blessed indeed 
If there be blossom, bird or leaf, 
The mystery of any seed 
Is miracle beyond belief. 
SISTER MARY ROGER, S.P. 


ATOMIC PENTECOST 


In the oppressive heat of early spring 

A stage is set in the wide Pacific, where 

The time runs out, and through the heavy air 
The count-down sounds, louder than any thing 
That makes a noise: drowning the distant scream 
Of the jet planes, and the nearer cries of the gulls. 
TEN—EIGHT—NINE, amplified, the counting dulls 
The hearing with monotony like a dream, 

While those who fathered the unmeasured blast 
Wait with checked breath its awful immanence, 
And minds that dream of power limitless 

Leap to the future. Where is their defense? 


(O Septiformal Gift! Is this Thy Hour? 

Thy fire from heaven? 

Thy final Pentecost?) Oh, listen! SEVEN— 
SIX—FIVE—FOUR—THREE—TWO—ONE— 
ZERO. A light exceeding any sun 

Splits the still air, blinding the guarded eyes. 
Men fall upon their faces, while the roar 

















Of the vast concussion rocks the observing fleet 
Miles from the source. The unimagined heat 
Scorches the flesh, and near the fiery core 

The ocean heaves its flood up to the skies. 

A cloud, mushrooming, shot with tongues of fire, 
Spreads like a huge throne in the firmament. 


(O Son of God and man! Was Thy life spent 

That man might labor for his ruin so? 

Come now upon this cloud that they may know 

Thou only art the goal of all desire. 

Come in Thy majesty upon this cloud; 

From this Apocalyptic stage, speak loud! ) 
SISTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 


DAILY BREAD 


Let us then compromise. An hour was best, 

Made of a murmur which was ecstasy 

Beyond an echo’s brevity. Farewell, 

Song of man’s spirit, till the universe 

Resumes its incantation. It is now 

Time that the ant went wandering, the leaf 

Forgot its gloss and I my winged ease. 

This is the turn of the stone that, to earn 

A crevice for a seed of future bloom, 

Must yield to rain and thunder. Be once more 

The weary flesh that every instant dies, 

My thought, be only cells that work and wait, 

Receptacle no more of heavens’ light. 

For there exists no difference at all 

Between the worm that crawls, my life that fades: 

And all that crawling, all this fading is 

For a next moment of repose which but 

A crushing foot may stop or sudden end 

Annul forever. Ah, once more farewell, 

Song of man’s spirit, till I win my bread— 

I who would lose all earth to win a star. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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HERE, IS THE PLACE OF BIRTH 


At this sponsored season, 
on a day prepared, 

at the spontaneous hour 
Birth reoccurs. 


Babe swaddled in hurt nerve, 
cradled in this open wound, 
stabled in a desolate heart. 


Gentle flesh quickened 
in light, whole in love 
heal a torn intent, 
mend this lacerated mind. 


Who dares is born today 
as dove or lamb 
among lions—sheltered in selflessness, 
obedient only to the law of love. 
LISA GRENELLE. 


CHRISTMAS EVE, 1957 


Which star recalls the shepherd to his love? , 

The dead-dog star chasing its tail through the infinite fields 

And howling to the sudden and dissolving moon? 

Or the dying star that spins its ritual of death on the heads of angels? 
Which star birthmarks the King and leads the humble-wise 

To follow in the track of sighted faith? 


Even the shepherd bends to the pastoral doubt that rings the moon 
And prays for a night of certainty, when things are as they seem 
And the miracles are living and wear their kingly infancy in straw; 
When all is finally reduced to the denominator of a love, 

The Father over Son. 


Now, no terror from the angel’s song: cry alleluia in a broken voice; 
No terror from the frosted bells of silence as they peal their truth 
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Down the corridors of waiting and echo in the unborn centuries 
And the womb-cells of the yet-to-be. 
There is a terror greater than a choired, holy night. 


Tonight, again, the child will be born under the sign of a newer star 
That holds a devil's lamp to fear and searches for the end 

Of something that began in the love words of creation. 

Tonight, again—though a thousand dogs be mad with thirst 

And strangle on a thinner air than home—He will be born. 


The ancient gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh 
And the stars of newer Herods, hanging over the Innocents 
Are hollowed of all heart and turn to ash in the fisted love 
That already holds the prophecy of nails like a toy. 
The world’s gifts and the world’s way are not enough in this sun-veiled hour 
When the deserted infant lies at every doorstep wrapped in Blame 
And the song of the welling winter birds as they wear away the mountain 
Men call Now. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


RECAPITULATION IN APRIL 


Concentric motions of mind swirl back 

To kingdom years when I was a child, 

When I gathered all spring in the crook of my arm, 
Or in syntax some bird had styled, 


When I numbed as summer went honking South 
On dark, wild wings. When fall flowers stood 
Like a season of suns on an acre of ground, 

And earth took to heart fall’s livelihood. 


But this April-recalling makes one point clear: 
That back in my kingdom without fall of words, 
Spring comes the same—perhaps just the same— 
Where only a child may speak with the birds. 
SISTER M, FLORIAN, O.S.F. 
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Two Poems by Leonard McCarthy, S.J. 


A COURSE IN THE METAPHYSICALS 


Nothing to say? O not a Donne-like word 

Of mandrake-roots or catch a falling star, 
And whirring compass-points you never heard, 
When I did move, you rested where you are? 
Nothing to say? With all the verse I versed, 
And all the paint you painted (all the talk): 
Look at the crimson clown fall down accursed, 
Look at the wire-man gamely try to walk. 


Nothing to say. The puppets all give up. 
The pictures grin in silence on my wall: 
The silence roars and thunders by your cup, 
And you and I are drowning as we fall. 
Only the Word unspoken now can shout 
And hurl his net, and pull us gasping, out. 


A COURSE IN THE ELIZABETHANS 


That hulking churl who baited blinded bears 
Outside the Globe, that orange sellers cry, 
That tumbling boy with popinjays and hares 
Were not deafer now than you or I 

To scarlet music roaring through the pit 

In tales of kings and enigmatic fools 

Who died for love, and never mentioned it: 

See how the bear is maddened, dies and drools. 


Are we going in? Or must we stand 
Among the coney catchers and the gulls 
Guying the bleeding beast upon the sand, 
Splashed by sack and facile tears of trulls, 
As if we never heard that love is Hercules 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? 
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Three Poems by A. M. Sullivan 
THE SHAPE OF TIME 


It’s fifty million years or more 

Since pterdactyl and dinosaur 

Died in the swamps after the slow 
Eddy of aeons and the come and go 
Of tides that spew on the barren shore. 
This was the dawn’s experiment 

When clocks of earth were set at prime 
And web and wing made pantomime 
Of angels raging in discontent. 


And fifty thousand years have gone 
Since the ivory-sabered mastodon 
Charged the dark and slowly sank 

In traps of quicksand by the river bank 
And the quickened sand of the hourglass 
Piles many a dune as the hours pass. 


Time changes pulse but never the form 
That measures the fickle mood of Nature. 
The shape of Time is an endless worm 
Runneled betwixt the past and future 
And space inside is curved and hollow 
With a lure of light for all to follow 
Marking the spoor of the pachyderm. 


The trail is a dim and twisting scar 
Long and smooth as the calendar, 
And all can hear the cry of birth 

* Echo in death as prodigious shadows 
Rise from the mist of morning meadows, 
Rise from pores of the pregnant earth. 
The count of years is a sluggish span 
Between the mammoth and the man 
Who started his journey from Heaven’s rim 
The Saturday morning of Genesis 
When Adam woke at the Master’s kiss 
And the Master liked the looks of him. 
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MEMENTOES 


What’s his name? We'll never know. 
He risked no word or penny 

To challenge either friend or foe. 
Nameless he is, and many. 


Some monuments are hewn of rock 
And some are cast of bronze; 

The praise upon the granite block 
Is cupped in golden fronds. 


Some eulogies are writ on scrolls 

And some are framed in rhyme 

And some are etched with burning coals 
Across the brow of time. 


But most are graved on ice and snow 
And at the season’s rout 

There’s nothing on a leaf to show 
The names that faded out. 


THE SIZE OF TRUTH 


Plumbing the depths of space 

By a ferrule made of light 

Of gauging the length of time 

By an atom’s aging might 

Are easier tasks for men 

Than measuring the sovereign height 
Where wisdom holds the scales 

And weighs the truth in flight. 


The world of the senses asks 
Five ways to seek and find 

But the world of the spirit hides 
In the shadows of the mind 
Which is larger than all the dark 
That leaves the stars behind; 














But truth has a second sight 
To split the blackest rind. 


The voice of light is slow 

To tell the death of a star, 
Slower than the word of truth 
As it travels near or far 

With the instancy of love 

Ard flows through the calendar 
Where time is a broken wheel 
And space is an empty jar. 


Three Poems by Frances Stoakley Lankford 


THE BRIDGE 


Safe in that early haven of the womb, 
Child to his mother nestled, nearly complete 
From templed brow to frail, untested feet. 


Hardly less sheltering the steadfast breast, 
Curving his second cradle, the bent head, 
Breathing its lullabies; then, more remotely, 
The tucked-in covers of his narrow bed. 


Even when her explorer totters free 

Mittens and leggings, coats against the cold 
Muster him forth whose darting orbit measures 
A wider circle now that he is bold 

For neighbor brook and not-too-distant hill. 


Her tenderness lengthens its leashes. slowly, 
Adjusts its mercy to his tugging will. 

Spring after restive spring, her love must learn 
How he is quick to yearn 

Clear of the canopy of her concern. 


Her gentle rule is gradual abdication 
In favour of that Father to Whose hand 
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Would faith entrust a new, intrepid pilgrim 
Past the familiar toward the heart’s far land, 
Breath-deep and heaven-high. 


No map may trace 

The widening geography of grace, 
Lifting him clear at last of time and place, 
Releasing him to earth-enfolding sky: 


Son, with your Father find the tension sweet, 
“Closer ... than breathing, ... nearer than hands and feet.” 


EARLY GESTURE 


The crumpled petal of her face 

Unfurls an inch of yawn . 

With what precision of slow grace 

Stirs the new-born, 

Just rousing from its dream! Nine months of night 
Elicit only this 

Equivocal awareness of the light, 

Upon her like a kiss? 


One cryptic yawn commits her not at all 
To giant-country, looming starched and tall. 


CHURCH BELLS ABOVE THE CITY’S DIN 
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Down through the mist of half-truths in the brain 
Their music plunges deep, direct as rain, 
To lay the dust, to make the pattern plain. 


Bells ring us home, each to his native shore, 
Far from the echo of earth’s troubling roar; 
Draw us to peace who must go forth once more— 


But never uncompanioned now, nor lost, 
Who learned identity of Pentecost 
And bear the seed of summer through time’s frost. 

















"WISDOM FOR HARD USE’ 
Selected by CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


Grace Fallow Norton, one of the most austere and distinguished poets 
ever to grace the pages of SPIRIT, once contributed to it a poem contain- 
ing these remarkable lines: The soul in its high room / Stores wisdom for 
hard use. In that utterance she both spoke a penetrating bit of truth and 
pointed up what we are trying to show here—that every true poet, and the 
Catholic poet especially, is a precipitator of wisdom and at the same time 
a preserver of it in time-resisting, tight-pressed phrases. The proverbs we 
have in mind are not the hoary epigrams of some antique golden age. They 
are virgin gold from the lodes of our own lifetime. They are concentrated 
wonder, irony, wit, paradox, compassion, scorn, insight and revelation. 
They are wisdom stored for hard use. 

Here, in proof, culled from the first ten volumes of SPIRIT, are more 
than forty such utterances, truly proverbial in their epigrammatic com- 
pression and lustre. 


What hate has found on the roads of grief, love too can learn.—Jessica Powers 
in “To One Killed in War,” Vol. I, No. 6. 

There is no hush like that of Calvary.—Frances Dickinson Pinder in “‘Crosses,” 
Vol. II, No. 1. 

Gethsemanes are not of carth but plant their cypresses in places of the soul_— 
John Gilland Brunini in “Interned,” Vol. II, No. 2. 

Only in loving may the heart know love-——Mary Constance Fowler in “No 
Words Are Found,” Vol. II, No. 4. 

Miracles stand revealed but when they vanish—Margery Mansfield in “Wit- 
ness,” Vol. II, No. §. 

They are the truly great whose love can liberate—Sister Miriam, R.S.M., in 
“But Man’s Disguise,” Vol. II, No. 5. 

We are of love not hunters but the prey. —Jessica Powers in “To Francis 
Thompson, Vol. II, No. 6. 

Who sings of warmth remembers cold.—James McBride Dabbs in “Not in the 
Spring,” Vol. III, No. 4. 

He spurns the dungeon who inherits light—Edwina Elroy in “I Shall Refuse 
Farewell,” Vol. III, No. 4. 

The soul at music hears its mother tongue—Adelaide Love in “At Music,” 
Vol. III, No. 5. 

The dare that evil will not risk, good will—Harold Holzinger in “Distinction,” 
Vol. III, No. 6. 

Rotten threads will make rotten fabrics —W. Caldwell Webb in “Green for 
Reds,” Vol. IV, No. 1. 

Ashes are never dead that love can light.—Sister Mary Eulalia, R.S.M., in 
“Broken Silence,” Vol. IV, No. 3. 

Love is a seal one word can shatter —Isabel Harriss Barr in “Paradoxical Seal,” 
Vol. IV, No. 5. 

The eyes grow grave that rest on distant sails—Adelaide Love in “Far Off 
Things,” Vol. IV, No. 5. 
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Where snow has lain is first to feel the season’s green relief —Mary-V irginia 
Rosenfeld in “Consent,” Vol. IV, No. 6. 

God’s unnoticed little things will find their way.—James C. Melody in “Little 
Interlopers,” Vol. V, No. 1. 

The life of grace and glory is the same.—Alfred Barrett, S.J., in “Loss of 
Faith,” Vol. V, No. 1. 

All beauty stirs the fringe of memory.—Irene Wilde in “Fringe of Memory,” 
Vol. V, No. 3. 

Death has no weight.—Louise Townsend Nicholl in “Death Has No Weight,” 
Vol. V, No. 4. 

Even weeds dance gaily in the sunlight——Marie Buehrle in “Vagabond,” Vol. 
V, No. 5. 

Freedom is a climate-——Rosalie Moore in “A Little Way to Glory,” Vol. V, 
No. 6. 

The unemployed make solemn speech of toil—John Robert Quinn in “Work,” 
Vol. VI, No. 1. 

Grief is a lonely votive-—Catherine Le Master Eckrich in “Strictly Personal,” 
Vol. VI, No. 1. 

In the dark the mind has sight.—Marguerite Janvrin Adams in “More Than 
Sight,” Vol. VI, No. 1. 

Man is caught by what he chases—George Chapman in “Knell,” Vol. VI, 
No. 1. 

Half a heart is a barren giving.—Sophie Himmel in “But What of Song?” Vol. 
VI, No. 2. 

Old roads are best when the tired feet are failing —Aloysius Coll in “Old 
Roads,” Vol. VI, No. 5. 

The heart that looks on death grows kind.—Leila Jones in “The Shooting of 
the Hawk,” Vol. VI, No. 5. 

A shrine must have a priest —Michael Largay in “Vigil,” Vol. VI, No. 5. 

Not to remember is an enduring darkness—Isabel Harriss Barr in “Lost 
Music,” Vol. VI, No. 6. 

Praise is a staff on which to lean a moment only.—Marion Lee in “Faggot for 
Memory,” Vol. VII, No. 3. 

The soul in its high room stores wisdom for hard use-—Grace Fallow Norton 
in “Wisdom for Hard Use,” Vol. VI, No. 6. 

Precious the place where we have suffered most!—Sister Mary of the Visitation 
in “Orate Fratres!” Vol. VIII, No. 1. 

Deathless are the roots of freedom’s vine—Benjamin Baker in “Still Let Us 
Hold to Faith,” Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

Only love the erudite can master the molten Latin of eternity.—Jessica Powers 
in “Letter of Departure,” Vol. VIII, No. 3. 

He bears a cross who bears a dream.—George Chapman in “Who Bears a 
Dream,” Vol. VIII, No. 3. 

Sorrow is the leaven of a man.—Catherine Le Master Eckrich in “The Mark of 
God,” Vol. IX, No. 2. 

Time is honey in the crock.—Howard Ramsden in “Evening Grace,” Vol. IX, 
No. 6. 

As love is the flame of the heart, so faith is the light of the soul_——Austin J. 
App in “The Gift of Faith,” Vol. X, No. 5. 

A bell implies a hand.—Rosamond Haas in “Lily of the Valley,” Vol. X, No. 6. 

A University is thought, not walls—James Edward Tobin in “Lublin: 986- 
1943,” Vol. X, No. 6. 
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DAVID JONES, MAKER OF SIGNS 
By BARRY ULANOV 


HE large-scale work is not a notable part of contemporary poetry in 
T Engiish. Apart, perhaps, from Ezra Pound’s Cantos, which have 
now reached the ninety-five mark in their rambling course through history, 
there is nothing of significance larger than The Wasteland or Four Quartets, 
nothing, that is, except two works by a Welsh water-colorist turned poet: 
In Parenthesis and The Anathemata of David Jones. The first was pub- 
lished in 1937, when Jones was 42, long after he had achieved a high 
place as a painter; the second in 1952. 

Size in the writing of Jones is not essentially the result of word-length 
or number of lines. It is rather a matter of signs, the uncommon denomi- 
nators of his work. To understand him one must first make sense of his 
signs. But even before that one must understand how he uses signs, for it 
is not the methodology of many poets in our time, nor of many workers 
in other arts, although it is the great means, the working method of all 
whose craftsmanship can be said to be truly Christian. 

Signs here, in Jones, always stand for something. They are surrogate 
for things, as St. Augustine in the De Doctrina Christiana explains they 
must be. The world signifies: everything visible in it, Augustine says, echo- 
ing St. Paul, can be wsed to show forth the invisible attributes of God. In 
our pilgrimage through this signifying world, either we use the visible as 
an expression of the invisible or we lose ourselves, or at least our sense of 

‘ direction. 

The particular signs that David Jones uses are sacramental: uncovered 
in his writing is the world of created things, of beauty, of grace. It is a 
writing that is hard to read because it is a writing of mysteries, and not 
merely of mysteries, which are difficult enough to deal with when the signs 
are familiar and the ceremonies known by heart, but of mysteries in un- 
familiar clothing and performed in a rite of a curiously oblique antiquity. 
“I regard my book,” the writer says of The Anathemata, “more as a series 
of fragments, fragmented bits, chance scraps really, of records of things, 
vestiges of sorts and kinds of disciplinae, that have come my way by this 
channel or that influence. Pieces of stuffs that happen to mean something 
to me and which I see as perhaps making a kind of coat of many colours. 
... Things to which I would give a related form, just as one does in paint- 
ing a picture.” 

Form in the book of the first World War, In Parenthesis, is provided 
by the apparatus of epic, drawn chiefly from Welsh sources, and among 
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these in particular from Y gododdin, a sixth-century poem about a Welsh 
raid into English territory. There are adversions as well to Herodotus, to 
Chaucer and Malory, The Mabinogion and the Bible, Coleridge, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and the chansons de geste. But most of all there are men, 
men in quantity and in bits and pieces, but enough of them to make an 
epic of the war, with identities enough to make an epic of the war: 
machine-gunner, captain, the man from Rotherhithe, Private John Ball 
and Sergeant Quilter and “a seaman . . . about some duty belonging to his 
trade.” 

No single quotation can adequately reveal either the structure of the 
book or the fine lot of men it supports: In Parenthesis needs all its veils, 
all its parentheses, all its long cadences printed complete, as prose or poetry. 
It is a whole work, even though compounded, like Jones’s other book, of 
“fragmented bits” and “chance scraps” and “pieces of stuffs.” Something of 
the style can be caught in a few sentences, however, and a patch of the 
sacramental ordering of events and impressions which turns a narrative of 
the British Army in France during seven months in 1915 and 1916 into a 
universal experience that should be intelligible to anyone in the Christian 
West. 

There is, for example, the coming to France at the end of Part 1: 

Toward evening on the same day they entrained in cattle trucks; and on 
the third day, which was a Sunday, sunny and cold, and French women in 
deep black were hurrying across flat land—they descended from their grimy, 


littered, limb restricting, slatted vehicles, and stretched and shivered at a 
siding. You feel exposed and apprehensive in this new world. 


There is the night parade at the beginning of Part 3: 


For John Ball there was in this night’s parading, for all the fear in it, 
a kind of blessedness, here was borne away with yesterday’s remoteness, an 
accumulated tedium, all they’d piled on since enlistment day: a whole 
unlovely order this night would transubstantiate, lend some grace to. 


There is the fighting of the war in Part 7 and the destruction of “a chosen 
thing,” an oak tree. This is a passage in which a myth out of Frazer's 
Golden Bough and predestination and God's intervention in human (and 
inhuman) affairs are all woven together to make a whole cloth in the 
manner of ancient weavings, a small bright tapestry of death and several of 
its signs: 

And the storm rises higher 

and all who do their business in the valley 

do it quickly 

and up in the night-shades 

where death is closer packed 
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in the tangled avenues 

fair Balder falleth everywhere 
and thunder-bosom breakings 
bright the wood 
and a Golden Bough for 
Johnny and Jack 
and blasted oaks for Jerry 
and shrapnel the swift Jupiter for each expectant tree; 
after what hypostases uniting: 
withered limbs for the chosen 
for the fore-chosen. 


Chosen things, devoted things, make up the matter of The Anathemata: 
that is the meaning of the title of this set of what Jones persists in calling 
fragments. Upon them several sorts of order are imposed—to begin with, 
an association with the Mass: “The mental association, liaisons, meander- 
ings to and fro, ‘ambivalences,’ asides, sprawl of the pattern, if pattern 
there is—these thought-trains (or, some might reasonably say, trains of 
distraction and inadvertence) have been as often as not initially set in 
motion, shunted or buffeted into near sidings or off to far destinations, by 
some action or word, something seen or heard, during the liturgy.” 

The Mass frames The Anathemata, opens it and closes it and through- 
out, irregularly but never irreverently or irrelevantly, makes its way the 
poem’s way. It is the matter of the work, really, first and final cause of the 
poet’s meditations and liberal provider of his vocabulary. It is the Mass 
and more; it is the many Masses said in England from the first time that 
Mass was celebrated there, and it is the people for whom the Sacrifice was 
made and by whom. It is a reveling in the things of this world, Jones's 
world, not for themselves alone but as signs, signs pointing to and standing 
for and emerging 


a Through the same Lord 
that gave the naiad her habitat 
which is his proto-sign. 
How else from the weathered mantle-rock 
and the dark humus spread 
(where is exacted the night-labour 
where the essential and labouring worm 
saps micro-workings all the dark day long 
for his creature of air) 


should his barlies grow 
who said 
I am your Bread? 
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Thus ends the first of eight sections of a long and difficult and moving 
work, the section called Rite and Fore-Time. Then Jones ups anchor and 
sails through time and the river Thames, across the lands of the Romans 
and the Celts, with more than a casual nod and a glancing allusion to 
other ancient peoples whose cultures, whose words, whose signs, are ele- 
ments in the Christian compound. The voyage is a wild one, upsetting and 
confusing if plotted by the sextant of prosaic narrative; but bracing, and 
orderly in its own fashion, orderly as poetic experience and religious expe- 
rence are orderly, show method and discipline and a formal structure. 
Here the cry is 

I do not know! 
I do not know! ! 
I do not know what time is at 
or whether before or after 

was it when— 
but when is when? 


Time has a stop in The Anathemata, somewhere in the present, the only 
dimension of time in this work. Everything meets, masses, flows, signifies 
together in The Anathemata's present. How can there be a “when” when 
everything occurs at once? 

It is, finally, a reasonable stopping of time and translation of people 
and places and events. All of it stands firmly on the central reality of the 
Creation and all created things, the reality of the Creator and his crea- 
tures. These things, these persons existed and still exist: they do not dis- 
appear and cannot as long as any signs of them remain. It is Jones’s achieve- 
ment to have brought us face to face with many of those signs, some of 
the most enduring of them, and with the mysteries that they shadow forth, 
however indistinctly. In so doing, he has not merely rested on reality; he 
has given us a resting-place in it. He has served his several arts well, as 
maker of a writing, to use his terms, and illustrator too, and as a Christian 
with “a committal to sacrament with a small s.” to use other words of his 
(in a recently published “Enquiry Concerning the Arts of Man,” in Catholic 
Approaches; Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 1955). 

One should approach the writing of David Jones with these things in 
mind and not too tender of sensibilities unused to such ways of signifying 
such mysteries. And one should come to it with open voice: the mind, 
the sensibility, will open to the sound, which is a good one and a warm 
one and inviting, tying fragments together in the music of the verse in the 
manner of the priest collecting the pieces of the host. For that really is the 
poet’s function and that of those who read him well, the function and offer- 
ing of artist and of Christian. The closing lines of The Anathemata unite 
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all the offerings and all the functions in Christ, Christ the Priest, Christ 
the King, Christ the maker of Sacraments and thus of signs: 


He does what is done in many places 
what he does other 
he does after the mode 
of what has always been done. 
What did he do other 
recumbent at the garnished supper? 
What did he do yet other 
riding the Axile Tree? 


Book Reviews 
ROOTED IN THE INCARNATION 


Time Without Number: Selected Poems of Daniel Berrigan, S.J. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

This first collection of Father Berrigan’s poems is evidence of the 
maturity both of contemporary Catholic poetry and of contemporary Amer- 
ican culture. Many of them first appeared in SPIRIT; they have now been 
published by Macmillan, praised by Marianne Moore, and granted the 
Lamont Poetry Award. 

Central to this poetry is the experience of God in “this possibly best 
world. , . . . actually stubborn, masked, stillborn. . . .” Father Berrigan 
often finds emblematic meaning in natural images, as in “Exaltavit Hu- 
miles” where sumac, cobwebs, grass, and roots are seen having “an hour of 
morning” in which “grace clothes the unwanted poor,” and in “Dream 
Young Eagles,” where trees are transformed in spring from “crotchety 
profiles of wire” to 


Young eagles hardly aground, bounding, 
owning the earth: all but crying, all but taking 
the whole air with their vigorous, masterful wings! 


Trees recur throughout these poems as emblems of natural goodness and 
growth, but they point to the way of negation as well as the way of affirma- 
tion: “the oak offers his leaves / largehandedly,” but.in winter “his integra) 
magnificent order / decrees, says solemnly, who he is. . . .” 
Thematically then the poems explore most often the relations of the 
natural to the supernatural order. They are rooted in the Incarnation, in 
which Christ “set his heart beating painfully to our rhyme,” the Crucifixion, 
which is presented in “The Men on the Hill” as the terrible experience of 
“less than nothing here” where “only death is savior,” and the Resurrection, 
in which “He must grow his own flesh / bright again, sweet again, a tree 
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from its own root.” In this last poem, “Resurrexit,” it is part of Father 
Berrigan’s treatment of his theme that the trees along the road on Easter 
Sunday “said before the angel with a new tongue / I am risen”: the pat- 
tern of the supernatural is figured in the natural. The value and signifi- 
cance of nature is essential to this poet’s vision, as it has not always been 
for Christian poets. It is this, more than anything else, that makes him a 
Catholic poet. 

This vision finds its appropriate embodiment in a striking freshness of 
diction and imagery: this poet, in Shelley's phrase, imagines his beliefs. The 
imagery is expressive of action in the objects viewed and in the speaker's 
response; some few lines and phrases may show Father Berrigan’s linguistic 
power: 


still his body took punishment like a mainsail 

bearing the heaving world onward to the Father. 
the fine Athenian profiles 

agape as bumpkins, scenting their delicate language like 

odor of muscatel or honey 


Christ has fountained in her eyes 
And crumpled her face to drought 


great thrusting limbs that are all finally 
one: a return, a permanent riverandsea. 


the rose is its own credential 


‘be not solicitous, love 
for whom to have and have: . 
I am nailed fast to you: I cannot move.’ 


This is a good poet: so much is evident. There are some qualities, how- 
ever, perhaps inevitable in his kind of poetry, that I find less satisfying. It is 
a poetry that tends to spring from and express a moment's perception 
rather than to dramatize a process of thought and feeling: as a result it 
often circles about a point rather than builds and grows. This is not neces- 
sarily a defect, but some poems crystallize their essence in a single phrase 
that is not climactic and that makes the rest of the poem seem a needless 
elaboration. Linked with this is the tendency of lines and phrases to gen- 
erate a local excitement that distracts from the wholeness of the poem. 
Father Berrigan sustains for the most part his personification of nature as 
integral to his themes (he does this—should we call it Franciscan?—better 
than I would have believed anyone could in our time), but I draw the line 
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at the behavior of the trees in “As Rational As Human,” particularly the 
pines “stomping huge feet in the cold.” There are some poems, too, such 
as the last two in the book, and some passages in others, that work too much 
in flat statement rather than the “felt thought” that distinguishes the better 
works. 

But the poet who writes such poems as “The Aunt,” “Jubilee.” “Mid- 
winter,” and “Said God” is very gifted. He has earned his honors.—JOsEPH 
P. CLANCY. 


FOURTH IN A SERIES 


Poets of Today IV: The Reverend Ghost and Other Poems by George Gar- 
rett; The Harvest and the Scythe: Poems, by Theodore Holmes; This Vari- 
ous World and Other Poems, by Robert Wallace. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.95. 

This multiple collection, Poets of Today IV, contains the first book 
publication of George Garrett, Theodore Holmes and Robert Wallace; it 
also contains an introductory essay, To Recapture Delight, by John Hall 
Wheelock. George Garrett has wit, seems to owe something to Marianne 
Moore and Byron Vazakas and uses the short, clear cut lyric. In general 
the poems are lively and vigorous with a sprinkling of assonance and inner 
thyme. While some individual images, lines and poems are good they are 
not enough to make a strong and collective impact upon the reader. Theo- 
dore Holmes uses a long loose line in which meaning is seldom tightened 
to strangle the easy gait of leisurely singing. One might seriously question 
if poems beginning “It is Sunday afternoon and the couples are walking 
along the lakeshore / That they have walked along before; when their 
bodies become the medium of their talk,” are not poetic prose or at the 
most the old polyphonic prose of Amy Lowell. Yet if one questions one 
must consider what Holmes is trying to do: speak in the language he speaks 
as an ordinary person. 

Robert Wallace shows a poet who has hurdled various influences, in- 
cluding Yeats amd William Carlos Williams, to break free as an individual 
voice. His subjectivity is saved by his sincerity which causes him to break 
out in a lyric sweat. He has his stride and if a second volume will only 
show a second wind he will lead us far into a land of broader vistas and, as 
yet, untold delight. 

And now for the multiple collection. Rather than John Hall 
Wheelock’s introductory essay, which had been previously printed in 
American Scholar, one might prefer the poets be allowed to introduce them- 
selves individually, explaining what they have attempted to do, or what 
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their personal poetics might be, as in the old New Direction Series Five 
Young American Poets. One might even prefer that, economies being 
what they are, a less sturdy cover but an equally attractive presentation 
might be attained by publishing each poet separately as in Lawrence Fer- 
linghetti’s The Pocket Poets Series. As the multiple collection stands 
siamese triplets suffer from being joined when in the hands of the reader 
or the reviewer, since they are joined by economy rather than by genre, 
ideology, region or some other common denominator. They are either ig- 
nored as individual poets or subjected to unfair comparisons close at hand.— 
JAMES F. GALLAGHER. 


ENERGY AND ‘''MUSCULARITY’’ 


The Hawk in the Rain, by Ted Hughes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.75. 

Ted Hughes was chosen by Marianne Moore, W. H. Auden and 
Stephen Spender to receive the first Publication Award of the Poetry Center 
of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association of New 
York. With so impressive a panel of judges, we have a right to expect 
much from Mr. Hughes—and we are not entirely disappointed. He has 
a voice—sometimes strident, grating, harsh; sometimes melodious and 
lyrical—which gives his poems an individuality and also puts them into 
close relationship with some of the poems of the late Dylan Thomas. As 
in “The Horses” Hughes can approach the throbbing compression of 
Gerard Manly Hopkins (“I climbed through woods in the hour-before-dawn 
dark”) and manage something of the Thomas alchemy that brilliantly fuses 
meaning and sound and movement: 


Slowly detail leafed from the darkness. Then the sun 
Orange, red, red erupted 


Silently, and splitting to its core tore and flung cloud, 
Shook the gulf open, showed blue, 


And the big planets hanging—. 


“Parlour-Piece” reveals Hughes as lyrist and metaphor-shaper: 


With love so like fire they dared not 

Let it out into strawy small talk; 

With love so like a flood they dared not 
Let out a trickle lest the whole crack, 


These two sat speechlessly: 
Pale cool tea in tea-cups chaperoned 
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Stillness, silence, the eyes 
Where fire and flood strained. 


Perhaps most notable in Hughes’ poetry is an energy, a “muscularity,” 
that makes his poems exciting. In “The Jaguar” he writes: 


But who runs like the rest past those arrives 

At a cage where the crowd stands, stares, mesmerized, 
As a child at a dream, at a jaguar hurrying enraged 
Through prison darkness after the drills of his eyes 


On a short fierce fuse. 


Here is a poet seeing vividly and feeling intensely; the rugged rhythm and 
the strong sound pattern produce richness and vitality. 

Not all of Hughes’ poems, however, are so successful. He is fre- 
quently guilty of turgidity and even, sometimes, of throwing words to- 
gether not for what they might mean but rather for the movement or sound 
pattern that they create. If we continue to be old-fashioned enough to 
demand exactness of statement from poetry—the precision and compres- 
sion, compounded though they may be of denotative statement and sound 
and rhythm and imagery, that mark poetry off from prose—we must con- 
clude that Hughes still has a considerable road to travel before he can 
take what may come to be his place among our more significant con- 
temporary poets. He will have to do better with meaning and syntax than 
he does when talking about the hawk in the title poem of the volume: 


That maybe in his own time meets the weather 


Coming the wrong way, suffers the air, hurled upside down, 

Fall from his eye, the ponderous shires crash on him, 

The horizon trap him; the round angelic eye 

Smashed, mix his heart’s blood with the mire of the land. 
—JAMES R. KREUZER. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

- Woodside, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I was very much impressed by your July issue of Spirit's 
editorial. I have just returned from travelling or I would have congratulated 
you sooner. I would also like to say that what strikes me as one of SPIRIT’S 
greatest strong points is that while it is quite adamant in its principles 
of what is real poetry, it is flexible in that it assimilates a very modern 
temper without becoming “modern” in the pejorative sense of the word. I 
have not found this degree of flexibility in some of the great little maga- 
zines of our universities. John Crowe Ransom is one of the few men I’ve 
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heard speak who is acutely aware of the disastrous modern trends in poetry, 
especially in regard to eccentric poetic forms.—RICHARD M. KELLY. 


Thetis Is., B. C. 
To the Editor—. . . While I am writing, there is a point here that is 
often disregarded, since it is not grasped that the function of the critic and 
of the reviewer are not the same. That of the reviewer is just to say that 
in his opinion what is submitted will or will not appeal to a sufficient 
number of persons. On the other hand the function of criticism is to say 
whether or no this writing is an expression of true art, or the reverse. For 
this reason the critic should know, to the extent that it is possible for him 
to know, what true art really is. Perhaps you will agree with me in say- 
ing that those artists who paint the human form as it certainly is not, 
are not indulging themselves in true art, though the public galleries may 
be falling over one another to buy what is produced—RUPERT FORBES. 
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HAS 
WINGS 


New Poems and 
Plays by 


FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 


A significant contribution to 

English literature, this 
collection of previously un- 
published works completes the 
canon of the writer whom 
Chesterton called “a great 
poet.” Thompson’s place 
among the enduring poets 
would be assured if only for 
his masterpiece, The Hound of 
Heaven. Now, with 74 poems 
and two playlets released to 
the public for the first time, 
his brilliant talent is again dis- 
played to the literary world. 


Edited, with preface and notes, by 
TERENCE L. CONNOLLY, S.J. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 


A Hanover House book published by 
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IN THIS AND FUTURE ISSUES 


The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 
ning in the September issue of a series of important critical discussions on 
poetry and on poets who, of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America, have published work 
that has received some public acclaim but have not been adequately dis- 
cussed nor given their true importance. The Series began in September with 


The Poetry of Kathleen Raine 
By Joseph P. Clancy, Chairman Department of English 
Marymount College, New York City 


Continues in this issue with 


The Poetry of David Jones 
By Barry Ulanov, English Department, Barnard College 


and in January with 


The Modern Approach to Poetry 
By John Boyd, S.J., Bellarmine College 


In issues thereafter some of the poets to be considered will be: 
Thomas Merton, John Logan, John Frederick Nims, 
Ernest Sandeen 


The Series should prove a great aid in English classes, both in colleges 
and high schools for teachers as well as students. Too often poets, such as 
those mentioned above fall between two schools: either from one side 
they, because Catholics, are greeted with indiscriminate praise out of pro- 
portion to their qualities and achievements; or from the other side, ignored 
or dismissed with perfunctory notices. The SPIRIT series is planned then 
to be entirely objective. 
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